THE INHIBITION 



Man after Man Sank Down. Unable to Work an Oar 



SUBJECTIVE 

MONTI the boys I was a leader; though my 
leadership was given me. not fought 
for. And in faet I never needed to 
fight, as instance: a new hoy and a 
bully came to the school and con- 
tested my leadership. I held my 
temper and answered his challenges 
quietly but firmly, arguing against 
the foolishness of fighting and the 
useless suffering of one or the other. 

I did not convince him; for he 
grabbed me round the neck with one 
arm, called me a coward, raised his 
right fist, and dared me to move a 
finger. I did not move a finger, nor 
any muscle of body and face: I looked him squarely in 
the eyes, conscious the while of no thought except that 
I did not want to fight; and soon the fist came down, the 
arm slid away from my neck, his eyes dropped, and he 
backed away. After that he was my admirer and friend. 
Again, for the fault of another, I was called up before the 
teacher to receive a rattan punishment. I could not 
denounce the guilty boy; yet did not want that poised 
rattan to descend upon my outstretched hand, and, 
strenuously hoping that it would not, I looked the 
teacher frankly in the face. It did not descend: I was 
sent to my seat unpunished. 

So, marked by similar incidents, my boyhood passed 
without my feeling pain, and, as a consequence, without 
my knowing the emotion of fear. But even at that age 
I felt in a dim sort of way that I had not yet been fully 
tested; that events were ahead of me that would not 
only teach me the sensations of pain and fear, but would 
demand all of my bodily and mental powers to forestall 
and offset. Yet the first emotion of fear that assailed 
me came from no formidable cause — only a small, sick 
girl. 

TT was after I had been graduated from the high school, 
* and with Jack Flynt had begun a course in medicine 
at a college in a nearby town. Jack and I had been 
strolling in the count rv, and in passing a fenced field 
were aroused by a bull’s liellow and a scream. We saw a 
little girl in a red jacket running toward us for the fence, 
and the bull not a hundred feet behind, gaining — gain- 
ing so fast that he surely would catch her l>efore she 
reached the fence. Jack got to the top of the fence, and 
remained there. I got over, and into the field. 

I .'ill not fear the bull, nor did I fear for the child; 
for I hail taken the top rail of the snake fence with me. 
It w.-.s about twelve feet in length — fairly heavy in my 
hands, but more potent on that account — and I inter- 
cepted the pair when al»out three feet apart and fifty 
from the fence. Swinging the huge club over my head, 
I brought it down with all my strength on the forehead 
of the bull. He dropped to his knees and was quiet for 
a moment, long enough for me to swing that club and 
smite him again. This blow finished him, and Jack 


jumped down, picked up the scream ng child, and 
climbed the fence with her. I followed, a little flushed, 
a little excited, and a little exhilarated that my strength 
and agility had actually l>een of real service. But as I 
vaulted the fence and faced the frightened girl in the 
road these emotions left me. She was alxrnt fifteen. 
I looked into the twitching, tear stained little face and 
endeavored to speak; but could not. I do not know 
why: there was a tightness in my throat, a jumping of 
my heart, a shaky, nerveless weakness in every joint 
and lione of my Ixxiy, and I sank to my knees as help- 
less as the bull, as frightened as the girl. 

“Now, you thank Dan, don’t \ou?" said Jaek kindly. 
“This is big Dan Boyd, little girl. Aren’t you grateful 
to him? That bull would surely have got you, red coat 
and all, if he hadn’t come along. Don’t vou feel grate- 
ful?" 

“Certainly,” she said, with a quaver in her voice; 
which left it, however, as she proceeded. “I am very 
grateful. I thank you, Sir, with all my heart. It was 
good of you, and very brave." 

But I did not feel brave then, though I made no dis- 
claimer. She was pale and sickly of face, but refined of 
speech and manner, evidently from a good home. She 
still held in her hands the wild flowers she had been 
gathering, and, as the terror and horror of her recent 
peril left her, she recovered her natural manner and 
walked on with us. And as she recovered, so did I. 

We delivered her to her parents, from whom I re- 
ceived more than thanks. I was kissed by an anxious, 
weeping mother, and slapped on the back by a bluff and 
breezy father, who declared between mild cuss words 
that if I would go to sea with him he would have me in 
command in three years. 

“Medical student, are you?" he said. “To the devil 
with medicine! Let the weaklings become doctors! 
You’re bom for the sea, my lad, where we need men. 
Come along with me next voyage, and I’ll make a sailor 
of you." 

I declined with counter thanks, and soon left with 
Jack. He talked volubly of my feat; but I paid little 
attention. I could not rid my mind of the pale, wizened 
face of the little girl. It was not a pretty face; yet 
there was something appealing in it. something that 
was wistful, hungry, only half content, as though she 
wanted something and did not know what. I felt that 
I had seen the little face somewhere; but I could not 
recall the time or place. I had tried again at her home 
to speak to her; but found no words: my tongue seemed 
tied, and the shaky, nerveless trembling came back and 
compelled silence. At last I knew what fear was; but 
fear of what? Not of the bull, for I had conquered the 
brute; though, as we learned later. I had not killed it. 
And I could not admit to myself that it was fear of the 
child. It was something else: and of this Jack has his 
theories; but I do not accept nor understand them. 

The wee, little face haunted me during sleep and semi- 
wakefulness, and for days I could not study. At last, 
recognizing that I wanted to see the child again, I 
roused up and called at the house. This time I found 


myself able to talk to her in an embarrassed, disjointed 
manner; but she seemed to have lost some of her poise. 
In this regard her father endeavored to encourage her. 

“Tell him what you can do with a sextant, Nellie," he 
said, and, as she did not immediately respond, he added, 
“Why, this kid o’ mine has sailed four voyages with me, 
and can take the sun, lay out a traverse, and find her 
position by chronometer time! Yes, and she knows the 
ropes too, every rope on board! Now, think o’ that, 
Youngster! You can learn just as easily. I’ve taken to 
you. Come along!” 

I could not see it, and soon left, to be haunted the 
more by the girl’s face; which, by the way, had taken 
on color and fullness since the first meeting. I called 
again two weeks later, and found that the father and 
child had sailed in the big ship the former commanded, 
and learned from the mother the reason of Nellie's being 
so continually at sea. 

“Anemia,” she had said weariedly. “Delicate since 
her birth. She would die if she remained too long on 
land, and I cannot go myself: I must remain with the 
other children.” 

■MOW followed a marked change in myself: not phys- 
ically, but mentally. I lost interest in my studies: 
my old trick of waiting until the last moment failed me, 
and little by little I fell behind until, at the end of the 
term, having lost in the examinations, I was forced to 
consider another profession than that of medicine. I 
had become mentally lazy, and toward the last, having 
given up hope of continuing, had put in my spare time 
in reading — not improving literature, but novels and 
tales of the sea. 

Jack was a theoretical psychologist by this time, and 
attempted to explain my change of heart as the influence 
of Nellie's mind reacting upon my own. I did not ac- 
cept this, though I agree with Jack that the suggestion 
of her father’s words may have reached me uncon- 
sciously; for in my later life I have noticed that a sharp 
command, spoken loudly and distinctly, is invariably 
obeyed, even by those in no wise obligated to obey. 
And Nellie’s father was a fellow who delivered advice, 
admonition, and requests in the form of commands. 

However, be it what it may, in two months I had 
secured a berth as boy in a deep water ship, and with 
new enthusiasm set myself to the task of learning the 
ways and the work of a sailor. I need not detail my 
tutelage. It was grinding to soul and body, and would 
have killed my new found ambition had I been weaker 
in soul and body. As it was, I survived the demoralizing 
effects of the first voyage, and then, better equipped, I 
signed for another. I advanced, as the father hail pre- 
dicted. On the third voyage I signet! second mate; and 
on the next, having mastered enough of navigation, I 
signet! first mate in an old, blunt nosed, high sided, and 
top heavy bark, — built by the mile, as we sometimes 
say, and sawed off to length, — commanded by a chin 
whiskered Cape Cod skipper. And now my real story 
begins. 

I had not stopped thinking of Nellie — the weak, pale 
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little girl I had rescued,— and in a'l my wanderings never stocked with fresh water amidships, was an old fashioned casionally standing erect to look. But there came a 
lost hope of seeing her father’s ship and her. That I longboat, big enough for all hands, which needed only time when I could not stand erect, — it was when the last 
might have found the ship’s whereabouts in any mari- provisioning. This we cleared away; but there was man had dropped his oar and lain down to rest, — when I 
time exchange did not occur to me; nor did the thought little time for provisioning: we got only two boxes of became aware of a wolfish look in the eyes of some and 
of remaining at home until she returned. So I had gone hard bread into it when the deck became flooded. Then, knew the thought behind it. Then, one day, sitting in 
my way blindly, developing only a habit of keenly in- with the boat floated clear of its chocks, we launched it the stemsheets and fighting the wolf stare with my own 
speeding every strange ship I saw in every port I over the sinking rails much as fishermen run their boats eyes, I glanced up and saw a spot on the northern 
stopped at. into the surf, tumbling in as it cleared. Its momentum horizon. There was no smoke, and soon I made out 

And in this frame of mind, while the wabbly wagon I carried it clear of the main brace overhead; but the back with my failing vision that it was a square rigged craft 
had shipped in was towing down the bay, I, standing on rush of water as the ship went down nearly swamped us. coming down before the wind, only her upper canvas 
the forecastle deck with a small pair of binoculars in my However, we floated, and found that we were all there; showing above the horizon. 

hand, became interested in a big clipper ahead of us, but, while I had !>een the last man to climb in, Captain “Sail ho!" I cried, with what voice I possessed: and a 
towing in, and on a course that would bring her close Barker had been first, and from a bow thwart had bossed few moved languidly, but none sat up. Then my own 
to us. She was a splendid specimen of her now vanished the job, excitedly yelling to the men to “heave," to consciousnessleftme.evenasldimlythoughtof’erect- 
class, with double topgallant yards, royals and skysails, “push," and to “hump your backs.” Once clear of the ing an oar with a shirt for a signal, 
with stunsail booms and five jibs, and every sail on ship, the men took note of him, and as he endeavored to The next I remember, though it seems dreamlike, was 
board stowed with a man-of-war’s furl. As a seaman I pass them on the way to the stemsheets they shouldered looking into the eager face of Jack Flvnt; the next, that 
admired her; but when I had spelled out the name Cor- him back into the bow. 1 was in bed, looking up at the pinched and wasted face 

sar on her topgallant rail, and knew that Nellie might “Yer no skipper now," said an Irishman of the crew, of Nellie, who was kissing me. 
be on board, I became a human, which a seaman is not in strong disgust. “Ye jumj>eri yer job by jumpin’ so ^ ni | ?r .r rivl 7 
— according to the code. quick. Mr. Boyd’s in command. What say. Mates?" OBJECTIVE 

As the big ship came abreast I noted a man near the “Aye, Aye — sure — yes!" they chorused, and one added, r PHEY are married now, and happy — so happy that I 
helmsman who might, or might not, have been Nellie’s “I was with a skipper who went down with his ship A had trouble in getting Dan Bovd to prelude my 
father: I could not determine. Then a young woman rather than quit." story with his own. He is Captain of one of the largest 


anee with that family, Nellie had 
l>cen sickly from birth, a child of the 
sea who could not survive on land. 
Yet, l>eginning with her prompt re- 
covery’ from terror when she looked 
into Dan’s face, her mental and 
physical health improved so that, 
iiefore she left on the next voyage 
with her father, the color in her face 
and vivacity in her manner almost 
raised a prohibition to her going. 
But she went, and for a year I did 
not see her; then she was back, the 
pinched look gone, roses in her face, 
grace and vitality in every line, curve, 
and movement of her body. She had 
liecome a beautiful girl, with promise 
of a more lieautiful womanhood, and 
only an inner sense of its utter futility 
prevented my falling in love with her. 

This sense was aroused at our first 
meeting on her return. She led me 
to a comer and asked about Dan, 
whispering the words to the accom- 
paniment of furious blushes. I could 
only tell of his failure, his going to 
sea, and that I had not heard from 
him. She paled, ami did not answer 
at once; then she said, “I agree with 
Papa. He is l>om for the sea, not for 
the land.” But she lapsed into a 
silence that brought comment rom 
her mother, when, with an effort, 
she aroused from it. 

I did not agree with her, nor with 
her father. Dan Boyd hail every 
imaginable quality and attribute for 
success ns a physician. He emanated 
health, and hojx.*, and cheer. He 
inspired courage and faith in all who 
met him, and \n my own case I should 
not have dared mount the fence in 
the face of that charging bull had he 
not preceded me and gone farther. 
Had lie continued the study of medi- 
cine, he would have needed little of 
it. A suggestion to a patient to get 
well would have done more good 
coming from such a man than any 
dosing with drugs. Without know- 
ing it, he was a bom hypnotist; but 
he never needed to hypnotize his fel- 
low men in order to have his suggestions obeyed. We 
all oljeyed him when awake. Perhaps the explanation 
and is that in the presence of such a wonderfully strong, 
old vital, and wakeful personality we were comparatively 
nan asleep. As an orator Dan could have magnetized an 
lion audience; as a preacher he could have converted all 
un- who heard him ; as a politician he could have won the 
■ed, presidency, or a leadership as valuable. And he did 
up; not need to speak in order to demonstrate his mastery: 
les- he could think his thought into the mind of another, 
lips It is this almost superhuman power, coupled with 
oat the one strange reversal of his position, that serves as 
ing the motif of this story; for at this one time Dan Boyd 
OC- Continued on page 19 


I VINO him no chance to answer. ' g tf# | 

^ I went forward: but the feeling * % 
aroused did not end with this. It i\ J, K- 

was the beginning of a long series of &Jlf 

misunderstandings and cross pur- a 'l' Js 

poses, wilful on his part, unavoidable |'Jt Js lgfe 

on mine, which destroyed all svm- 

pathy between us and taxed my self "f-w- - 

control to the utmost. Hut an o|>en 

rupture came at a time when all laws 

of the sea may be broken except one, 

which is that the Captain shall be ^ 

the last to leave the ship. And 

Captain Barker broke this law. 

We were well down toward the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the mildest kind of December weather, — spring in 
these latitudes, — when there came a jar one day that 
shook the whole fabric of the ship, and brought down 
the foretopgallant mast, yards and all, followed by a 
rasping, scraping sound which, beginning forward, went 
the length of the ship before ceasing. Then there rose 
up astern, only to sink out of sight immediately, the 
upturned hull of a small craft. We sounded the pumps, 
and brought up four feet of wet on the rod and line. 
This meant the boats; for no pumping would avail 
against such an inrush of water. 

The falling topgallant mast had smashed our two 
boats on the forward house; but, uninjured and well 


She Declared It Was Dan Who Had Saved Her Life. 
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either read the mind of Nellie over a thou- 
sand miles of Open sea, or, with intuitional 
power that approached omniscience, he 
sensed from the unseen world of existing 
facts the necessity of his presence at a par- 
ticular time in a particular part of the South 
Atlantic, the absolute necessity of his steering 
due north against the dictum of his Captain 
and the frenzied demands of starving men. 
And the broken heads and broken bones that 
1 mended after I hail brought these starved 
men to life testified to the fact that his sense 
of necessity was strong upon him. He had 
splintered a live oak tiller on them. 

MOW', enough of Dan for the present. I 
must speak of myself, and Nellie. I 
was graduated in time, received my diploma, 
worked up a small practice in the town, and 
became a welcome guest in Nellie's home; 
but of course seeing her only during the in- 
tervals of her father's stay in port. After a 
few years, during which time no word had 
come to me of Dan, and while Nellie had 
matured to perfect beauty and womanliness, 

I went down with nervous prostration due 
to overstudy, and gladly accepted an invita- 
tion from the father to make a voyage with 
him. It was easily arranged. 1 transferred 
my few patients to a fellow practitioner, 
packed my trunk, and boarded the ship at 
New York, cheerful already at the prospect 
of nearly a year’s companionship with the 
loveliest woman I knew. 

But Nellie, whom I had seen but once on 
this visit home, seemed very abstracted and 
uncompanionable. She was civil to me; but 
no more, and I soon learned the cause. Her 
father informed me that the mate of an out- 
bound ship had waved a greeting to them as 
they towed in, and that, after a burst of ex- 
citement that nearly approached hysteria, 
she had declared that it was Dan Boyd who 
had once saved her life. Since then, he 
said, Nellie had not been herself. 

With further embarrassment between us 
we sailed down the Atlantic, and in a month 
reached the line, with its rains and calms, its 
squalls and momentary catspaws, which, all 
in all, go by the name of the doldrums. It 
was here that we had our Christmas dinner, 
— good roast turkey from the coops for the 
cabin, chicken and raisin duff with maple 
syrup for the crew. It was an exceptionally 
good dinner that the steward prepared for 
us in the cabin, and we sat down to it tilled 
with Christmas spirit; even Nellie rousing 
from her moody state and entering into the 
light and bantering talk at the table. 

But it was the last meal that Nellie ate for 
a long time. She refused her breakfast next 
morning, as I learned from the steward, and 
toward the end of the day her father asked 
me to attend to her professionally. She was 
ill, she could not eat, and had remained in 
her berth. From the limited medicine chest 
1 prepared tonics; which she took for a day 
or two. then refused. They nauseated her, 
she said; but not so much as the taste, the 
sight, and even the thought, of food. In 
vain did the steward, under my direction, 
prepare dainty concoctions: she would turn 
her face away and ask to be let alone. She 
became irritable at last, and 1 was forced to 
consider her mood. 

We caught the southeast trades in time, 
and sailed on to the southward, each day 
showing increased emaciation of our patient 
and increased antipathy to food. Voluntary 
starvation, we thought; for no other diag- 
nosis was possible. In mind or body were 
no organic indications of disease, and I 
watched her wasting away with emotions 
that I cannot descril**. Indeed, I need not; 
for they have nothing to do with the case, 
except, perhaps, that occasionally there 
came to me a fleeting, longing, hungering 
wish for the presence of big Dan Boyd. 

Her room was in the after cabin, across 
from her father’s, and here the anxious man 
spent his time, leaving the navigation of the 
snip to the mate. So far, as I have said, 
there was no organic trouble; but about 
three weeks after her strange collapse a slight 
fever appeared, which, in her weakened con- 
dition, brought on delirium. And in this 
delirium she continually called, “Dan, Dan! 
Oh. come! Come to me, Dan!" 

It was heartbreaking; for nothing could be 
done. Dan Boyd was abroad on some one of 
the Seven Seas, and, even if present, what 
could be (lone? Even as 1 put this query to 
myself, I felt that he could do something; but 
what? I did not know. It continued day and 
night, her voice growing weaker and weaker, 
until finally she whispered the unvarying, 
fruitless call, “Dan, oh, Dan! Come to me!” 

'T’HEN came the moment when my pro- 
fessional knowledge told me that she 
had entered the Valley of the Shadow. She 


Continued from page 4 

barely breathed, though nearly every breath 
carried the whispered call for Dan, and her 
eyes slowly raised in their sockets, showing 
nothing but the whites. I knew that she 
was doomed, knew it by all medical tra- 
ditions and teachings, knew it by my own 
experience. I knew that when the eyes go 
up they do not come down. 

The stricken father was on his knees at 
the licdside, sobbing with the agony of a 
strong man, each sob wrenched from him by 
a force stronger than his own strength, his 
love for his beautiful girl. I stood beside 
him, with my eyes turned away from the 
face of the dying girl, until it seemed that I 
too must collapse, and barely heard the 
steward's whisper to the Captain that the 
mate had something to say. 

Would he come on deck a moment? The 
father waved him away; but the inter- 
ruption roused me, and impelled me again 
to lix)k at the wasted face of the girl and to 
take her hand. It was cold as that of a 
corpse. An hour passed, and her whispered 
call for Dan was barely audible with my ear 
close to her lips. Then I heard noises on 
deck, the sultdued calls of the mates and the 
men, and the bracing of yards. And in a 
few minutes I heard the steward’s voice in 
the forward cabin. “You cannot go in 
there," he said. “The Captain’s daughter is 
dying." 

I looked out, and saw the steward flung 
headlong through the door into the after 
cabin. And there, in the door, was a tall, 
living skeleton in whose emaciated, skull like 
face I recognized the features of Dan Boyd. 
Living, did I say? Yes; but asleep, or in- 
sane; for his wide open and expressionless 
eyes rested upon me without recognition. 

1 sprang toward him. 

“Dan, Dan Boyd!" I exclaimed in a whis- 
per. “Is this really you?" 

For a second or two his face lightened, his 
lips twitched, and lie seemed alxnit to s|K\ak; 
then the impassive look returned and he 
walked over me as though 1 was invisible. 
Straight into that death rhainlxr he stalked, 
while I picked myself up and followed. He 
approached the lx-rth, and, placing one big, 
but skinny hand under the head of the dying 
girl, he lifted it and looked into her face. The 
father rose to his feet; but at a sign from me 
said nothing. 

“Dan!" cried the girl, in a voice as dear 
and strong as the voice «>f health and happi- 
ness. “Dan. oh, Dan, have you come? 
Help me, Dan!" 

“Nellie," he responded in a tone of com- 
mand, “come back! Come back, Nellie!" 

“Shall I? I did not know, Dan; but I 
knew that you knew. Is it all right?" 

“Of course it is. I know. Of course I 
know. Come back!" 

llcr eyes came down, and as she looked 
into his skeleton face a faint smile ap|x-arcd 
on her own . Then I Jan Boyd dropjied to the 
floor, a helpless, unconscious heap of skin 
and bone, and Nellie’s eyes closed; but not 
in death in sleep. 

And liefore I had revived Dan Boyd and 
his equally starved shipmates, little lx*ads 
of moisture on her brow informed me that 
the crisis was passed and that she would live. 

THE BURGLAR CONGRESSMAN 

A LEGISLATOR from the Northwest, 
with a name which suggests that Sen- 
ator Nelson's warmest constituents would 
find it easy to support him also, lives in a 
Washington boarding house. He has a 
rather uncertain memory and has been 
known on numerous occasions to leave home 
without his latchkey, and to return after 
everyone was in bed. The landlady finally 
showed him how he could get in by raising a 
parlor window opening on the veranda. A 
few nights later the landlady's daughter and 
an admirer were sitting rather late in the 
parlor and, its being a warm night, had 
turned out the light and fell to discussing a 
recent burglary in the block. 

The Congressman came home from a day’s 
trip to Philadelphia without his latchkey, as 
usual, and, slipping along the veranda, 
raised the window, drop|x*d his suitcase 
within, and then hoisted a long leg through 
the opening just as a muffled shriek — but 
not so loud as to startle the household — 
thrilled on the air. Then there was a mas- 
culine ejaculation, and the legislator bumped 
his head on the window sash in his haste to 
withdraw his pedal extremity, cannily 
grabbed his suitcase, and merged into the 
gloom. 

It was not until the next morning that he 
learned, on appearing for breakfast after 
spending the night at a hotel, of a desperate 
attempt to burglarize the place the previous 
evening. 
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See, Taste, . > 

Feel Results : ^ _ _ 

No taking it on 
faith — you can see the 
tooth whiteness — taste the J — 
mouth purity and freshness 
— feel the immaculate clean- 
ness of your teeth after using 
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The final word in oral'hygienics. Banishes harmful bacteria 
— corrects mouth acidity — leaving mouth and teeth as sweet 
J and pure and clean as the breath of early morn. 

B Sanilnl Powder or Pa*te to correft and prevent mouth aridity and keep mouth and 
teeth free from harmful bacteria. Your drnti<t, lo nip in the bud all lucrfh trouble*. 

Here you have the secret of good, white, healthy teeth and improved physical 
condition. 

Ad Individual Package 

of any of the Samtol Tooth or Toilet Preparations sent free on receipt of your 
dealer's name and address and 4c to pay postage and packing. 

Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co, St. Louia, Mo. yi 
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STOP 

RIGHT HERE 

SOMETHING NEW 


LISTEN 


Sells on sight. No experience necessary. Send your name today 
for free information. Phenomenal opportunity to make money. I 
want Agents, General Agents and Managers. Anyone can do the 
work. 100% PROFIT. No charge for territory. You will earn 

$45.00 TO $90.00 A WEEK 

easily at the very beginning. Grand free advertising special introductory plan for agents 
on the most sensational article of the age. Every man buys- quick. Money in abundance is 
coming to you. Independence — pleasant position — luxuries a start in real life — SUCCESS. 

9 ICJCIJ) One man (Hiram Purdy) took 27 orders first day out (sworn statement); 
LIVlLlli profit $40. .SO. 26 orders next day. J. W. Cavender, a new man, started ten 
days ago; ."first report 310 sales in six days, first order 30 dozen stroppers. A. J. Kilpatrick, 
of California, after his second day's work wrote : “ I delivered 25 yesterday and can easily 
sell 1000 machines here In 60 days.” Once our agent, always a money maker. Get out of 
the rut. Send for absolute proof. Brand new business. Young men, old men, farmers, 
teachers, carpenters, students, bank clerks — everybody makes money. 

ALL OR SPARE TIME WORK 


'NEVER 


JUST THINK! A positive automatic razor stropper— absolutely perfect and guaranteed 
to sharpen any and all kinds ‘A safety and old style razors. Puts any razor in better shape 

in one and a half minutes to give a soothing, cooling, 
satisfying shave than can an expert hand oper- 
ator in thirty minutes. Works great. Makes 
friends everywhere. Sells Itself. Men are all ex- 
cited over this little wonder machine— over its mys- 
terious accuracy and perfection. Agents coin- 
ing money. Field untouched. Millions will be sold 
this year. Break away from slavery, drudgery, long 
hours, working for the other man. 
Work for yourself and earn for 
yourself. Act today. Get full 

G rticulars, sworn statements — 
vestigate — write name and ad- 
dress plainly. 

SECRETARY 

THE NEVER FAIL GO. 

1115 COLTON BUILDING 
TOLEDO, OHIO 




The Sever Full 
Automutic 
Bilior Sharpener 


AT E N T S "BBS 


P PATENTS SE reE R RETUR NED 

sketch for free search of Patent Oth* e Kecor.lv. Ilow lo 

Obtain ■ Patent and It hot to lovent will. list erlncealloa* wanted 

ami prhev offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. Washington, D. C. 


One Inventor gets rich ; another gets nothing. New 128 p. book 
Pntant FcsvkimA °* Vital Advice, Great Value and 
I aient rortune Intense Interest to Inventors, tells 
■why. A I out Prizes. Rewards, Htc Fortune- Making Inventions 
Past and Future. Mailed lor 20 cents postage. 

Millers Palest Sense, Dept. 44. Barrister 8%. Washington, D. C 


nn a Bmninn SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 

pj,t £5 K CUT l ire Patent It'- i.. vlluu G idc ..nd 

I w U I g IB I I.i‘t of li Man I . t rer- 

I ■ ■ I mm rn W I Inventions ADVICE FHE Send sketch. 

FARNHAM * SUES, Ally*., S52 F. St., Washington, D. C. 


1 X ▲ riv 1 .x FfX EM Send sketch or model 

r J. S3 for FREE SEARCH. 

Books. Advice. Searches, and Big TV W ~W7* TP 
List of Inventions Wanted. JE" l» Xi 
WATSON L COLEMAN, Pnknl lawyer. 622 F St. WASHINGTON, AC 










